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Gray's friends, was also the most long-lived. Charles
Victor de Bonstetten had but just begun his busy and ec-
centric career when he crossed the orbit of Gray. He lived
not merely to converse with Byron but to survive him, and
to see a new age of literature inaugurated. He was a co-
pious writer, and his worts enjoyed a certain vogue. His
well-known description of Gray occurs in a book of studies
published in 1831, the year before he died, Les Souvenirs
du Chevalier de Bonstetten. In the most chatty of Ms
books, UHomme du Midi et Phomme du Nord, he says
that he found in England that friendship of the most in-*
timate kind could subsist between persons who were satis-
fied to remain absolutely silent in one another's presence.
There may be a touch of the reserve of Gray in this vague
allusion.

In Bonstetten the romantic seed which Gray may be
supposed to have sown burst into extravagant blossom.
His conduct in private life seems, from what can be gath-
ered, to have been founded on a perusal of La Nouvelle
Xfeloise, and though he was a pleasant little fat man, with,
rosy cheeks, his conduct was hardly up to the standard,
which Gray would have approved of.   Bonstetten may,
perhaps, be described as a smaller Benjamin Constant;
like Mm, he was Swiss by birth, first roused to intellectual
interest in England, and finally sentimentalized in Ger-
many ; but he was not quite capable of writing Adolphe.
Bonstetten followed Gray in studying the Scandinavian
tongues; he acquainted himself with Icelandic, and wrote
copiously, though not very wisely, on the Eddas.     He
brought out a German edition of his works at Copen-
hagen, where he spent some time, and whither he pur-
sued his eccentric friend Matthison.   Bonstetten died aft
Genoa in February, 1832, at the age of eighty-seven.   Thee powuadod to think           38t value. Another of the
